Sartorius.
My young friend, these poor people do
not know how to live in proper dwellings:
they would wreck them in a week. You
doubt me: try it for yourself. You are
welcome to replace all the missing banisters,
handrails, cistern lids and dusthole tops at
your own expense; and you will find them
missing again in less than three days; burnt',
sir, every stick of them. I do not blame
the poor creatures, they need fires > and often
have no other way of getting them. But I
really cannot spend pound after pound in
repairs for them to pull down* when I can
barely get them to pay me four and sixpence
a week for a room, which is 1he recog-
nized fair London rent. No, gentleman:
when people are very poor*, you cannot
help them, no matter how much you may
sympathise with them. It does them more
harm than good in the long run. I prefer
to save my money in order to provide
additional houses for the homeless, and to
lay by a little for Blanche"1
The beauty of the prose gives point to the self-defence of Sarto*
rius and his indictment of society. The alternatives before Sarto-
rius were either to be in the slums or to own them. He drives
home the point that on a profit-basis slums cannot be improved.
It is implied that it is a job for the Government. So far about
the poor. Turning on Dr. Trench, Sartorius discloses to him
that he is a guilty partner in the slum property. Not only himself,
but his titled aunt, Lady Roxdale. Titles, smug respectability
and commercial success are revealed to be based on the income
got from, the slums. The dialogue that follows the disillusionment
of Trench is symbolic.
1.    Widowers* Houses, p. 17.
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